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In This Issue... 


The stories in this issue of Cumtux take us all around the county and the 
waters nearby. Lloyd Ferrell, who wrote about the dredge Michie in the last 
issue of Cumtux, writes about Captain Peter J. Hansen who had a long and 
exciting career on ships on the Columbia River and the Pacific Ocean. 

Steve Forrester recently donated to CCHS a series of stories written long 
ago by A.L. Erickson. One of the stories is about the town of Lewisville. If 
you've ever taken the old county road along the Lewis and Clark River to 
Seaside, you've probably passed the spot where it stood. 

Floyd Coons found being chased by a bull could offer all the excitement 
any one could ever wish for. He wrote about his own experience and passes 
on stories others have told him. 

Charlene Davis Stevens was encouraged by long-time member Carl 
Thompson to send us her story of the Bender and Hufstater families of Knappa. 


Photos from the south side of the Old Youngs Bay Bridge complete the issue. 
—The Editor 
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“To know...to inform” 


An Amazing Life 


CAPTAIN PETER J. HANSEN 


By Lloyd Ferrell 


I N uIs lifetime Captain P.J. Hansen 
took sailing ships around the world, 
survived a shipwreck, was a Naval 
officer in WWI, and was a witness to 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. 
It was the Pearl Harbor connection 
that first brought him to my attention 
when I learned he was in charge of 
the Col. P.S. Michie, a dredge from 
Portland that was at Honolulu. While 
researching the Michie, I made a few 
notes about P.J. Hansen too, which 
eventually led to this article. 
His Earty YEARS 

Peter Johannes Hansen was born on 
April 25, 1874 at Helsingor, Denmark, 
the son of Frederik and Anna 
Catharina (Thomsen) Hansen. His 
father was originally from the not too 
distant village of Mels in the parish 
of Oksbgl, but moved with his family 
to Helsingor at some point. Helsingor 
is located on the coast just north of 
Copenhagen, made famous for a 
reference by Shakespeare in Hamlet, 
although the English use the spelling 
“Elsinore.” Peter’s early life is sketchy. 
He had a brother and two sisters, and 
at the age of fourteen he went to sea as 
a cabin boy aboard a Danish training 
ship, probably a windjammer. It is said 
that he jumped ship in Germany, and 


then worked on several sailing vessels 
all over the world. 

A fragmented story from these 
early years is mentioned in a much 
later newspaper article. According to 
the story, he was aboard a small brig 
in the Atlantic, and the ship had run 
aground on a rocky island and was 
about to break up. Facing certain 
destruction, the captain of the brig 
ordered the crew to the boats. Once 
they were away, however, a sudden 
change in the wind and current 
moved the ship off the shoreline and 
back toward the open sea. Seeing 
this, the crew rowed quickly and was 
barely able to catch up to the ship and 
regain control. 

In 1890, when Peter was only 
about sixteen years old, he came to 
the Northwest, working on ships up 
and down the Pacific coastline. Just 
a few years later gold was discovered 
in Alaska, and it’s said Peter tried 
his luck in the Klondike. Shipping 
companies scrambled to take pas- 
sengers and supplies to Alaska from 
about 1897 until after the turn of 
the century, and Peter likely worked 
as a crew member on one or more 
ships headed there. Once in Alaskan 
waters, ships had trouble holding on 
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to their crew—some would jump ship 
and head for the gold fields. Details 
of his experience in the Klondike 
are lacking, but when it was over he 
resumed going to sea, on sailing ves- 
sels carrying lumber out of Oregon 
and Washington. 

By now, Hansen (who usually 
referred to himself as “P.J. Hansen”) 
was likely a Mate, one of the ships offi- 
cers. It wasn’t long, however, before he 
qualified for his Master’s Certificate 
for sailing vessels. That may have 
happened as early as 1904. By 1906 
it’s known that he was Captain of the 
schooner Queen’. At that time, the 
Queen was operated by the Miami 
Lumber Company and was often at 
the company sawmill at Hobsonville, 
a small community near Tillamook. It 
was reported that Hansen was “one of 
the best known skippers on the coast,” 
and was popular with those involved 
with shipping. 

The schooner Queen was built at 
San Francisco in 1882, a small but 
efficient ship, 124 feet in length and 
thirty-one feet wide. She primarily 
was a lumber ship, working along 
the coast and in Alaska, but in 
her earlier years also made trips to 
Siberia, Japan and Hawaii. Besides 
lumber, she is also known to have 





"His obituary says he got his certificate in 1906, but 

it might have been earlier. In 1904 mention is made 

of “Captain Hansen” on the Kona—a ship he is later 
associated with. But this early entry might not be 

PJ. Hansen, or it might have been a temporary assign- 
ment. 





Peter J. HANSEN CA. 1904 


carried canned salmon, molasses, 
and sulfur. During the gold rush 
in 1897 she even carried a partially 
pre-fabricated hotel building from 
San Francisco to St. Michael, Alaska. 
When P. J. Hansen was on the Queen 
in 1906, she was an older ship that had 
recently been purchased by the Miami 
Lumber Company. They owned at 
least two other schooners, all of which 
regularly came to Hobsonville 
MarRIAGE AND FAMILY 
It was while Hansen was on 
the Queen in 1906 that he married 
Frances Ellen (“Nellie”) Peterson. 
She was from Australia, and they met 
when earlier travels took him there, 
probably around 1903-1905. Nellie 
was born in late 1879, the daughter 
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FRANCES ELLEN (NELLIE) HANSEN 


CA. 1907 

of Frederick and Priscilla (Hume) 
Peterson, of Melbourne, the fourth 
child in a family of eight’. Her father 
owned a shipyard at Melbourne that 
did repair work on ships from all over 
the world. He frequently brought ship 
captains home for the noon meal, and 
it’s possible he actually introduced 
Peter and Nellie. 

After they were engaged, it may 
be that P.J. and Nellie waited to 
get married until he had his master 
certification, or until his career was 
secure. When the time came, Nellie 
traveled from Australia to the United 
States for the wedding, and she may 
have briefly resided at Seattle until 





? Nellie’s father was born at Helsinggr, Denmark, the 
same place Peter was from. It’s not known whether the 
families knew each other. 


the date was set?. The wedding took 
place at Tillamook on August 12, 1906 
at the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The ceremony was conducted by Rev. 
David L. Shrode and was attended 
by friends from Hobsonville and, 
presumably, crew members from the 
Queen. 

In the fall of 1907 it appears that 
P.J. Hansen left the Queen, and it was 
probably not long afterward that he 
started working for Hind and Rolph 
Company of San Francisco. This was 
a large shipping company, formed 
in 1900 by George Hind and James 
Rolph, and they had a fleet of some 
twenty sailing vessels. Hansen likely 
was on several of their ships, but it was 
the schooner Kona that he would soon 
be most associated with. The Kona 
had been built at Alameda in 1901, one 
of the “sugar ships” built specifically 
for the Hawaiian sugar trade. She was 
a beautiful four-masted schooner, 185 
feet long and thirty-eight feet wide, 
quite a bit larger than the Queen, and 
easily twice her capacity. 

ON THE SCHOONER KONA 

By the time P.J. Hansen took com- 
mand of the Kona around February 
1909, she had been in operation for 
more than seven years. Like many of 
the Hind and Rolph sailing vessels, 
she regularly carried lumber from 
northwest ports like Port Townsend 
and Hoquiam, Washington to south- 
ern California, and to distant loca- 





3 newspaper clipping, apparently from the Tillamook 
Herald, mentions her being from Seattle. 
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tions like Australia. 

In 1908 there was a lull in shipping, 
and the Kona was towed from San 
Francisco to nearby Antioch and laid 
up with a group of other schooners. 
‘The fresh water mooring here helped 
rid ships of various marine growths 
on the hull. While the Kona was at 
anchor, a sudden windstorm blew her 
against another Hind and Rolf schoo- 
ner, the Honoipu. Luckily damage was 
minimal. The Kona appears to have 
remained at Antioch until February 
1909, and then she was chartered to 
take lumber from Puget Sound to San 
Francisco. 

Interestingly, Nellie traveled with 
P.J. on the Kona—which was done 
fairly commonly by ship captains 
at that time. Their son, Frederik 
“Sydney” Hansen, was born at 
Oakland, California in December 
1908, and he was brought along on the 
voyages as well. Several manifests of 
the crew members add a note that the 
“master’s wife and child” are on the 
ship. When their daughter, Frances 
Melba Hansen, was born in July 1912, 
also at Oakland, she too traveled on 
the Kona*. 

After P.J. Hansen became captain 
of the Kona, she remained a busy 
ship. In July 1910 she loaded lumber 
at Hoquiam, Washington bound 
for Callao, Peru, and then returned 
to the northwest later that year. In 





‘Their children both have middle names pertaining 
to Australian cities; Sydney for Sydney, Australia; and 
Melba, a contraction for Melbourne, Australia. 
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PETER J. HANSEN CA. 1912 
January 1911 she was loading lumber 
at Raymond, Washington when it 
was announced that the Kona would 
be going to Brisbane, Australia. A 
publication at the time reported that 
Captain Hansen’s wife and family 
were with him, and that she was es- 
pecially happy with the news because 
her parents lived in Australia, and she 
hadn’t seen them in several years’. 
Unfortunately that trip was to end 
in tragedy. In mid-February 1911, the 
Kona departed from Puget Sound 
bound for Brisbane carrying a mil- 
lion feet of “Oregon pine” (Douglas 
fir). On the third day out she was 
hit by a storm that buffeted the ship 
and caused the cargo to shift. The 
Brisbane Courier later gave a descrip- 





>Her parents were in Melbourne, not Brisbane as the 
article in The Timberman says. 
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OIL PAINTING OF THE SCHOONER KONA 


tion: “In order to keep off the coast 
she was placed under an undue stress 
of canvas. The storm worked up into 
appalling fury, the wind shrieked, 
moaned, and shrieked again as it 
churned the sea into a wild seething 
cauldron... For 22 hours the storm 
was doing its very worst to bring the 
wooden schooner and its tall, slender 
pine masts to grief... James Watson, 
a young single seaman and a smart 
hand, was out on the boom when the 
worst of the gale was over, but while 
the sea was tossing.... [He’d just got- 
ten back on] deck again when a big sea 
struck him. Clutching wildly at space, 
he fell overboard.” There was nothing 
that could be done. Eventually the 
storm subsided, and on April 20th 
the Kona arrived at Brisbane after a 
trip of sixty-seven days, listing, but 


still afloat’. 

Over the next two years, the Kona 
traveled to destinations in Australia, 
Hawaii, and New Caledonia carrying 
lumber. There were several interesting 
incidents that occurred. In November 
1912 she was in a near collision in 
the fog off San Francisco. Then, 
in April 1913, while off Palmerston 
Island, a small boat came out to 
the Kona and requested provisions. 
The 90 or so inhabitants there were 
living on a sole diet of coconuts, and 
had not had a supply ship in eight 
months. Captain Hansen gave them 
a quantity of clothes, potatoes, flour, 
and other items. In another unusual 
incident just three months later, the 
Kona was at a Portland dry dock 





® Other papers that picked up the story reported the 
name of the sailor as James Robson. 
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and workers found that her hull had 
been punctured by a swordfish. They 
speculated the fish had mistaken the 
ship for a whale and attacked, its bill 
going through the hull. Fortunately it 
broke off, plugging what would have 
otherwise been a serious leak. 

It was also in 1913 that the Hansens 
decided to make Portland their home, 
and in September they purchased a 
house. Sydney was almost six now, 
and would soon be starting school. 
But before he did, the family made 
one more trip together on the Kona. 

Captain Hansen, with his family 
aboard, departed on the Kona from 
Grays Harbor with a load of lumber, 
bound for Adelaide, Australia on 
March 8, 1914. The trip went well until 
May 27th, when they encountered an 
increasingly intense storm that began 
to batter the ship. By midnight heavy 
seas were breaking on her, and the 
Kona appeared to be straining heavily. 
The ship was leaking. Several feet of 
water were found in her hold, and the 
pumps were started. The spanker sail 
was ripped by the storm. As the storm 
continued the leaking got worse, 
and even with the crew operating 
the pumps there was still ten feet of 
water in the hold. The ship was in real 
danger of sinking, but she managed 
to make it to Sydney, Australia, the 
nearest port, about 200 miles away. 
The local newspaper reported that 
Captain Hansen, with his wife and 
family, “...were pleased to be safe in 
port after their rough trip.” The crew 






NELLIE AND PETER HANSEN WITH 


SON SYDNEY. CA. I9I0 


was commended for their handling of 
the pumps in an otherwise doubtful 
situation. But the problems weren’t 
over. No repairs were made on the 
Kona for over a month, probably 
waiting for instructions from San 
Francisco. Finally it was decided to 
off-load the cargo of lumber and 
dry-dock the ship, but after she was 
re-caulked the lumber had to be re- 
loaded again. The Kona did not reach 
Adelaide until the middle of August. 
There were still more problems. She 
went to Newcastle in September to 
load a cargo of coal for Port Allen, 
but authorities there wouldn’t let her 
leave—there were new regulations 
requiring a bond that she didn’t have. 
Other ships affected were usually 
delayed only for a couple of weeks. 
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SyDNEY HANSEN ON SCHOONER KONA, PROBABLY IN AUSTRALIA ABOUT IQII. 


But the Kona was moored at one of 
the buoys there for more than three 
months, waiting for her agents to se- 
cure the bond, and it wasn’t until early 
January 1915 that she was finally able 
to leave. Eventually the cargo of coal 
was delivered at Port Allen, and the 
Kona then returned to the west coast. 

On a trip to Sydney, Australia the 
following year, the Kona reported 
passing through a large area of 
floating pumice while en route from 
Everett, Washington with a load 
of timber. This was reported in the 
newspaper on March 30, 1916, and 
interestingly, historical records show 
that the Tungurahua volcano in 
Ecuador erupted in mid-February 
1916, and is known for spewing large 
quantities of pumice. The “pumice 


raft” encountered by the Kona was 
probably from this event. 

On that same trip to Australia, 
because of a wager P.J. Hansen had 
made, the Kona was in a friendly race 
with the Makaweli. Both ships de- 
parted from near Everett, Washington 
bound for Sydney. The Kona com- 
pleted the trip in seventy-six days, but 
the Makaweli took only seventy-five 
days—however the newspaper does 
not say what the wager was. In May 
1916 the Kona departed Newcastle 
with a load of coal, again for Port 
Allen, but was hit by a storm with hur- 
ricane force winds off New Zealand. 
She again began leaking severely, at 
the rate of one foot per hour, and was 
forced to put in at Auckland. The 
Kona did not arrive at Port Allen until 
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NELLIE HANSEN ON THE KONA WITH CHILDREN FRANCES AND SYDNEY. CA. I9I4. 
‘THE CHILDREN MADE A GAME OF SITTING IN WOODEN BOXES THAT WOULD MOVE 
ACROSS THE DECK WHEN THE SHIP ROLLED. 


late September, and then she returned 
to California. Her next trip would be 
her final one. 
THE WRECK OF THE KONA 
During the fall of 1916 the Kona 
was thoroughly overhauled and refit- 
ted, the work probably being done at 
San Francisco. She then made her way 
to Eureka and took on 800,000 feet 
of “Red Pine” (redwood), her decks 
stacked with lumber more than eleven 
feet high. She sometimes carried more 
than that, so this was a typical cargo 
for the veteran ship. She departed for 
Adelaide, Australia on November 21, 
1916 with a crew of thirteen men. 
The trip was uneventful until 
they reached Cape Otway, just past 


Melbourne, when they encoun- 
tered strong winds and rough seas. 
However, they continued on, and 
when they approached Kangaroo 
Island on Saturday, February 3, 1917, 
Captain Hansen decided to take the 
Backstairs Passage to St. Vincent’s 
Gulf and then head toward Adelaide. 
He’d taken this route before and had 
no hesitation about it. All hands were 
on deck as there was still a strong wind 
and a heavy sea. They planned to keep 
as close to the western shore as was 
judged safe, but they were unaware 
of an unusually low tide—residents 
said it was the lowest they'd seen. As 
the Kona approached, to the Captain’s 
surprise, she struck the outer edge of 
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FRANCES AND SYDNEY HANSEN. 
CA. 1918 


Scraper Shoal. “The wheel was at once 
put hard down, so as to get farther 
out, but the next sea hurled her farther 
in, and the vessel would not answer 
the helm.” The sea began to pound 
the ship. A huge wave swept the two 
aft lifeboats overboard, leaving the 
crew with only one boat forward. An 
attempt was made to launch the boat, 
but debris in the water tossed about 
by the storm punched a hole in her 
side. Captain Hansen and the Mate 
rushed below for a piece of canvas, 
a hammer and some nails. Despite 
waves breaking on the ship they 
managed to patch over the hole in the 
lifeboat. Hansen was running toward 
his cabin to get the ships papers when 


10 


a huge wave hit and one of the masts 
fell and blocked the doorway. Had 
he been inside he would have been 
trapped. They needed to get off the 
ship. It became apparent that the only 
way to launch the boat would be to 
get the ship broadside to the sea, and 
then launch the boat on the lee side. 
Captain Hansen ordered the port 
anchor to be dropped, and after a few 
anxious moments the Kona began to 
swing around. All hands took hold 
of the boat and pushed off, and then 
jumped in after it, despite the sea 
alongside being a boiling pot, full of 
lumber and debris. They pulled clear 
of the ship, but a huge wave almost 
capsized the boat. Looking back at the 
Kona, they saw the deck cargo break 
away and then the masts started to go. 
Within 5 minutes the Kona’s “deck 
was forced upwards and the stern 
of the ship broke away in one piece” 
and floated away. The pounding sea 
destroyed what was left of the ship—it 
all happened very quickly’. 

The small boat pulled into 
Antechamber Bay, where the water 
was smooth, and here they were met 
by a Mr. Robert Clark who guided 
them to a safe landing area. Local 
residents took care of them until the 
following Monday, and then drove 
them to Hog Bay for transport into 
Port Adelaide via the steamer Karatta. 





7Captain Hansen was interviewed at least three times 
by the Adelaide newspapers. The accounts give a lot of 
detail, and are pretty consistent. Various papers all over 
Australia picked up the stories. 
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SCHOONER KONA, WITH SYDNEY HANSEN AT CENTER. 


They had lost everything. Captain 
Hansen alone lost family photo- 
graphs, his nautical charts, chronom- 
eters, barometers, jewelry, typewrit- 
ers, clothing, and all other personal 
belongings. The losses to others on the 
Kona were not as valuable, but were 
no less significant. 

AFTERMATH OF THE WRECK 

With part of the wreck afloat, a 
notice was sent out to warn ships of 
the danger, but a tug later pulled that 
clear of the channel and red lanterns 
were put on the derelict to mark 
the location. Wreckage and floating 
timber were “extended for miles in a 
long thin line” headed toward Yorke 


Peninsula’. The company for which 
the cargo was intended posted a 
notice in the paper to assure potential 
customers they had plenty of Red 
Pine, notwithstanding the wreck of 
the Kona. Meanwhile, the rights to 
recover the lumber were sold, and 
for weeks salvage crews gathered and 
stacked lumber. The rights for salvag- 
ing the Kona herself was also sold, and 
newspapers even mention the arrest of 
a local fisherman who was found with 
a coil of rope, seven brass portholes, 
and some other items from the ship. 
On February 28, 1917 Captain 
P.J. Hansen departed Sydney, Australia 





8For a detailed discussion of the scattering and remains 
of the Kona, see the article by Steve Reynolds listed in 
Sources. 
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LCDR. P. J. Hansen, USS Point 
BONITA, IN HIS WHITE UNIFORM. 
PROBABLY TAKEN IN I9I9. 


on the passenger liner Sonoma. 
Interestingly, he can be seen on the 
manifest in cabin 95 aft on the main 
deck, with a single piece of baggage. 
Others from the Kona crew likely 
shipped out on jobs, as none appear 
to be traveling with him. The Sonoma 
stopped at Honolulu, and then con- 
tinued to San Francisco where she 
arrived on the 21st of March. By the 
end of the month Hansen was back 
home in Portland. Surprisingly, little 
mention of the Kona wreck was made 
in U.S. newspapers, even though he 
lived in Portland and the Kona was a 
familiar ship all along the west coast. 
When it was mentioned, often it was 
a false story about the Kona being 
lured to her destruction by a mirage, 
even referencing a cable from Captain 
Hansen to San Francisco. But the 
details of the “mirage” story varied 
slightly in the retelling. 

There was one more story about 
Captain Hansen and the Kona that 
appeared in August 1918, more than 
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a year after she sank. A bottle with a 
note inside had been found in waters 
off New Guinea, written and tossed 
overboard by Captain P.J. Hansen in 
Alaska on April 9, 1914. Other than 
giving the date and coordinates, it 
apparently said nothing else, but the 
Hydrographic Office in Portland was 
quite interested. They said the route of 
the bottle confirmed information on 
charts about ocean currents, and they 
also thought the distance the bottle 
traveled set a world record?. 
SERVICE IN WoRLD War I 

When P.J. Hansen returned to 
Portland at the end of March 1917, 
it also marked the end of an era in 
his career. Never again would he 
command the elegant schooners 
he knew so well, because the time 
for sailing ships was almost over. 
The most significant world event at 
this time, though, was the war in 
Europe which had gone on now for 
three years. By coincidence, just a 
few days after Hansen returned to 
Portland the United States declared 
war on Germany, which dramati- 
cally changed everything. The entire 
country was now focused on the war. 

Years earlier Hansen had become 
a USS. citizen, and that now allowed 
him to operate the merchant ships 
quickly being built for the U.S. 
Shipping Board. Besides a shortage of 
merchant ships, the United States did 
not have enough qualified deck off- 





°The writer mistakenly says Capt. Hansen is dead, hav- 
ing gone down with the ship when it sank. 
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COMMANDED BY CapTAIN P.J. HANSEN. 


cers. While they trained new officers, 
they also looked for experienced men 
like Captain Hansen, who was now 
forty-three years old and a seasoned 
mariner. 

In Portland and all along the west 
coast, shipyards were busy construct- 
ing the new ships for the Shipping 
Board. Many were built with the 
identical [Edward S.] Hough design, 
and surprisingly some were built 
with wooden hulls instead of steel. 
That choice was controversial, but in 
the northwest, wood was plentiful, 
and the need for ships was so great 
that both British and U.S. officials 
considered it worthwhile if a ship 
could make a single successful one- 
way voyage. The Grant Smith-Porter 
Ship Company quickly established a 
new shipyard in the St. John’s area of 
Portland, and started work on several 
of these ships. They also opened a 


plant in Aberdeen, Washington. 
The first ship delivered by the com- 
pany, in June 1918, was the Wasco, 
and P.J. Hansen was named as her 
captain. She was a small cargo ship, 
only 286 feet in length and forty-six 
feet wide, but because she was the 
first wooden ship delivered, there was 
a great deal of fanfare associated with 
her. By the end of June she departed 
Portland for British Columbia for a 
load of coal, and she was then to be 
turned over to Matson Navigation 
for service in the Hawaiian Islands. 
Several of Matson’s ships had been 
taken earlier for war use. 

Hansen left the Wasco after only 
about two months, and by early 
September was assigned the Point 
Bonita, also owned by the Shipping 
Board. The Point Bonita was of steel 
construction, 300 feet in length and 
fourty-four feet wide, built by the 
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S.S. Poin’ Bonita (AMERICAN FREIGHTER, 1918) ON A TRIAL TRIP ON 22 JUNE 





1918 NEAR THE YARD OF HER BUILDER, THE ALBINA ENGINE & MACHINE WorRKS, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. THIS SHIP WAS IN COMMISSION AS USS Point Bonita (ID # 
3496) FROM OCTOBER 1918 TO APRIL I9I9 


Albina Engine and Machine Works 
in Portland. The ship left Portland, 
and by early October was in New 
York. Here she was assigned to the 
U.S. Navy, and on October 7, 1918, 
at Brooklyn, New York, she was com- 
missioned as the USS Point Bonita. 
The officers and crew immediately 
became U.S. Navy personnel, and 
P.J. Hansen was given the rank of 
Lieutenant Commander, USNRF 
(US Navy Reserve Force)’®. 

The USS Point Bonita departed 
in mid-October with a convoy to 
Nantes, France, arriving there in early 
November 1918, and was probably still 
there on November 11, 1918 when the 





10He framed a discharge certificate from the Navy 
dated in 1925, but it’s possible his service was 
extended. The article about the Driscoll Prize in 1932 
indicated he was still in the reserves. 
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war ended. In mid-December the 
ship returned to New York, and then 
went to Norfolk to load coal for use 
at Pearl Harbor. She sailed to Hawaii 
in January 1919, and delivered the 
coal the following month. Then, on 
April 7, 1919, the USS Point Bonita 
was decommissioned by the Navy and 
custody was returned to the Shipping 
Board. For Captain Hansen and the 
crew, this also ended their active duty 
in the Navy—they were once again 
private citizens. Although never again 
in the active Navy, Hansen remained 
in inactive USNRF for many years. 
He proudly displayed framed docu- 
ments of his Navy service on the wall 
of his home. 
Back HoME 

Although the war was now over, 

a few ships under construction for 
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USS Point BONITA, HERE AS THE SS OLIVER OLSON A FEW YEARS LATER. 


the Shipping Board were still being 
completed. In July 1919, the Grant 
Smith-Porter Ship Company, which 
had built the Wasco, completed the 
Anthera at their Aberdeen plant. It 
was the final freighter the company 
built before closing the shipyard. By 
coincidence, P.J. Hansen was named 
as her captain, so it turned out he was 
in charge of the first wooden freighter 
built by the company, as well as the 
last one they built. 

The Anthera departed on August 8, 
1919 with a cargo of ties for Plymouth, 
England, and then returned to 
Philadelphia. Captain Hansen was 
probably on the ship for six or eight 
months. Neither the Wasco, now 
operating out of New Orleans, or the 
Anthera had very long careers—both 
were quickly sold by the Shipping 
Board and scrapped. 

For the next few years, P. J. Hansen 
was in charge of several ships. In the 
spring of 1920 he is shown on the 
Culburra, traveling from Antwerp 
to New York. This small freighter, 
however, mostly worked in the Pacific 
Northwest carrying lumber and, on 
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occasion, sulfur. Hansen remained on 9 
the Culburra until at least February § 
1922. It was probably later that year S 
he began working for the North 
China Line out of Portland, which 
regularly went from the Pacific Coast 
to Japan, China, the Philippines, and 
Hong Kong. He is seen on the West 
Cayote and the West Jena, both 410- 
foot freighters originally built for the 
Shipping Board during the war. 

In March 1926, mention is made 
in the Oregonian that P.J. Hansen 
had received his pilot license for the 
entrance to the Columbia River. 
This is one of the most dangerous 
places in the world to navigate, so to 
qualify as a bar pilot here was quite an 
accomplishment. This event may also 
mark the point that he began working 
for the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
in Portland. 

ON THE DREDGES Coz. P. S. MicHiE 
AND CLATSOP 

In the late 1920s, the Corps of 
Engineers of the Portland District op- 
erated several dredges, the largest be- 
ing the Col. P. S. Michie (pronounced 
“Mike-ee”). P.J. Hansen, who also 
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LCDR P.J. HANSEN IN HIS BLUE 
UNIFORM PROBABLY TAKEN IN 1919. 


had the nickname “Hurry Up Pete” 
Hansen, served on the Michie twice, 
and it’s the ship he’s most associated 
with while with the Engineers". She 
was a hopper dredge, 245 feet long, 
built in 1913 specifically for work on 
the Coos Bay bar, although she also 
regularly worked at Grays Harbor and 
in the lower Columbia River. Several 
months of the year were also spent 
in Portland, usually for overhaul and 
maintenance. 

Exactly when he started on the 
Michie isn’t known, but it was likely 
about 1929. Working with the Corps 
of Engineers had its advantages. 
Hansen was now in his early fifties 
with two teenage children. Although 
the Michie would be at Coos Bay part 
of the year, he was still relatively close 
to his home in Portland. He no longer 
'TA detailed history of the Michie, also written by Lloyd 
Ferrell, will be published in Cumtux, in the Spring 2013 
issue. 
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would be traveling thousands of miles 
across the ocean for months at a time. 
The disadvantage, perhaps, was that 
he was used to being the captain in 
charge of the ship. The Michie already 
had a captain, Frank L. Brown, and 
the officers and key crew members on 
these dredges often remained intact 
for years. The 1930 Census shows 
that P. J. Hansen was the pilot on the 
Michie, but about 1932 he left to take 
command of the dredge Clatsop and 
it appears he remained with her for 
about six years”. 

The Clatsop was also a hopper 
dredge, built at Newport News, 
Virginia in 1908 and then taken around 
Cape Horn to the west coast. She was 
smaller than the Michie, just 183 feet 
in length, and she normally worked in 
the lower Columbia River and along 
the Oregon and Washington coast. 
In 1936 the Engineer’s office sent the 
dredges Multnomah and Clatsop to the 
San Francisco Bay area to do extensive 
dredging. Celebrations were planned 
for the completion of the Bay Bridge 
and the Golden Gate Bridge, and 
the tailings from the dredges were 
used to build an artificial island for 
the Exposition Center to be built on. 





12 The article about the Driscoll Prize [page 19] in 

1932 says Hansen was master of the , and he is also 
mentioned as master in June 1933 in the matter of 
Louis H. Cordis (see the U.S. Senate reference). In 1928, 
before Hansen was on the ship, Cordis had an eye injury 
but continued to work for several years before filing a 
claim. Although he had the support of shipmates and 
superiors, for technical reasons it had to be resolved by 
a Senate committee. 
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It’s known today as Treasure Island. 
Captain P.J. Hansen was in charge 
of the Clatsop for this trip, and it 
was reported that they worked near 
Sausalito, and then took the material 
five miles to where the island was be- 
ing formed. They made nine trips per 
day and moved a total of 1.45 million 
cubic yards. The Clatsop returned to 
Portland in the spring of 1937, but 
at the end of the year the Corps of 
Engineers decided to transfer her to 
Philadelphia. Hansen remained in 
Portland and apparently went back 
to the Michie at this time. 

During the intervening years, 
the Michie had continued operating 
along the Oregon and Washington 
coast, and she was sometimes used 
for jobs further away. In the 1930s she 
traveled to California and Hawaii, 
and she also made at least two trips 
to Alaska. On one of these trips to 
Alaska, probably the one in June 1933, 
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Hansen’s son, Sydney, was part of the 
crew. He was now in medical school 
at the University of Oregon, and he 
worked on the Michie to earn money 
for college. 

Captain Frank Brown remained in 
charge of the Michie until July 1940, 
and then tooka leave of absence due to 
poor health. In the meantime Hansen 
was probably in command, officially 
promoted about six months later after 
Brown passed away. The routine work 
continued, and the ship completed her 
scheduled overhaul that summer. On 
September 20, 1941 it was announced 
that the Michie was “...scheduled 
to depart soon for California for a 
brief dredging job before she goes to 
Hawaii for the winter.” 

THE ATTACK ON PEARL HARBOR 

On November 1, 1941 the Michie 
departed California for Hawaii, ar- 
riving at Honolulu Harbor ten days 
later. Her job there was at the Naval 
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DrepGE CLATSOP, SEPTEMBER 1935. 


Air Station at Kaneohe Bay, extending 
the channel to allow access for large 
oil tankers. The routine for the ship 
was to return to Honolulu Harbor on 
Saturdays for the weekend, so it was 
nothing unusual when, on December 
6th the Michie entered the harbor and 
moored at Pier 30. 

The following morning most of 
the crew were still asleep when the 
sound of bombs and anti-aircraft fire 
were heard and clouds of smoke seen 
coming from the direction of Pearl 
Harbor. Word quickly spread that 
Japanese were attacking, and those 
still in their bunks on the Michie were 
immediately woken up. According to 
family lore, P.J. Hansen scrambled 
up to the bridge in his skivvies and 
a T-shirt, but as the Michie had no 
weapons there wasn’t much they 
could do. 

The planes attacked at Honolulu 
Harbor too, diving so close that 
crew members could sometimes see 
the pilot. Coast Guard ships there 
returned fire, as did the Dutch 
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freighter Jagersfontein that arrived 
during the attack. From the Michie, 
planes were seen circling high over- 
head and bombs were dropped, seen 
exploding in the vicinity of nearby 
Fort Armstrong. 

When the attack was over, everyone 
aboard the Michie was found to be 
okay and the ship was undamaged. 
Orders were received, and the crew 
was sent over to the Punahou School 
in Honolulu to assist preparing the 
site to receive internees. The next 
day they dug trenches at another 
school to be used as air-raid shelters. 
Captain Hansen, though, was anx- 
ious to resume the dredging work at 
Kaneohe. According to crew member 
Charles Haddix, the Michie got 
underway and was just outside the 
harbor when a destroyer began drop- 
ping depth charges. Signal lights were 
flashed toward the Michie, but no one 
on board could read them. So the 
destroyer finally came alongside and 
used a bullhorn to order them back to 
Fort Armstrong (Honolulu Harbor). 
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Records show that on December 12 
the destroyer Macfarland escorted 
the Michie to Kaneohe, and escorts 
were now required whenever she got 
underway. Work at Kaneohe was now 
restricted to daylight hours, which 
meant the job would be longer than 
originally planned. 

The Michie completed her work 
in March 1942, and then departed 
Honolulu by convoy to San Francisco, 
arriving there on April 2. As they 
approached San Francisco, Haddix 
recalled that the chief mate jokingly 
put a note in his report that, per the 
Captain, “someone had shifted the 
Farallon Islands.” It was another two 
weeks before the Michie was back in 
Oregon. 

During the war, Astoria became 
the base of operation for the Michie, 
although most of the crew lived in 
Portland, only about 90 miles away. 
She continued her work at Coos Bay, 
and also worked at Willapa Bay, Grays 
Harbor, and the Columbia River. 
By the time the war ended in 1945, 
P.J. Hansen was seventy-one years 
old, and about the end of that year 
he retired. 


RETIREMENT AND LATER YEARS 

So far as is known, Captain Hansen 
never wrote about his experiences at 
sea, but for years he wrote letters to 
the editor that were published in the 
Oregonian, the Oregon Journal, and 
probably some other newspapers. He 
was an effective writer. Sometimes 
his comments would be humorous, 


but usually they were about serious 
topics of current events. Hansen had 
strong opinions, and was not shy 
in stating them. Some, particularly 
those written in 1939-1941, show he 
had good insight about Japan and 
Germany, condemning their actions 
in China and Europe. He warned that 
the U.S. could not simply ignore it, 
and he was right. 

In 1932 he won national recog- 
nition in a contest sponsored by 
Charles B. Driscoll, an editor and 
writer of sea mysteries out of New 
York. One of the topics Driscoll wrote 
about was the brigantine Mary Celeste, 
which famously was found intact but 
adrift in the Atlantic, with no sign of 
her crew. Driscoll asked readers for 
possible solutions to the mystery, and 
offered a prize to the most plausible 
explanation. Remembering his own 
experience as a young sailor in the 
Atlantic, P.J. Hansen suggested that 
the crew of the Mary Celeste had left 
the ship, taking to the small boats 
when the ship faced certain destruc- 
tion on the coast. A change in wind 
may have moved the ship offshore 
again, but the crew simply could not 
catch back up to her and they later 
all perished. Hansen’s solution was 
chosen as the most likely from the 
hundreds submitted from across the 
country. The prize, sent to the Oregon 
Journal to be presented, was a signed 
copy of Driscoll’s book Doubloons, 
with stories about pirates and buried 
treasure. The paper wrote a nice article 
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ENVELOPE FROM THE SS OLIVER OLSON, 1938. THE SHIP WAS ORIGINALLY THE POINT 
Bonita, P.J. HANSEN’s COMMAND IN WWI. THE OLIVER OLSON CAME TO HONOLULU 
Harsor IN NOVEMBER 1941 WHEN THE MICHIE WAS THERE, BUT IT’S NOT KNOWN 


WHETHER HANSEN SAW HER. 


about Hansen and the suggestion 
he’d made. 

After retirement, P.J. Hansen 
and Nellie continued to live at their 
home in northeast Portland. Their son 
Sydney lived not far away. He was a 
doctor now, married and had a son 
named Peter, after his grandfather. 
Sydney was the county health officer, 
and he actually set up the department 
at Portland in 1938, and then contin- 
ued his work there for many years. 
P. J. and Nellie’s daughter, Frances, 
was married now also, to John W. 
Malarkey, a banker in Portland. They 
had no children. 

In November 1948, Nellie Hansen 
passed away. It was also about this 
time that P.J. Hansen had a stroke 
that severely limited his ability to 
speak. Even before the stroke he 
spoke a broken English with a Danish 
accent, and afterward he’d sometimes 
get the languages intermingled. His 
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grandson, Peter, who now lives at 
Beaverton, remembers going to visit 
him. He recalls that if his grandfather 
got frustrated he’d start swearing 
in Danish, and his father, Sydney, 
knew just enough to understand. 
He’d smile and shake his finger 
back and forth—“no swearing,” he’d 
say. His grandfather’s house, Peter 
remembers, had many large framed 
photos and paintings of ships he had 
been on, including the Kona, the 
Wasco, and the Michie. There were 
also framed documents of his Navy 
service on the wall, and even a copy 
of the Constitution. Most of them 
still survive. 

Even after the stroke P.J. Hansen 
continued to write, using an old 
manual typewriter to type out his let- 
ters to the newspaper. Readers would 
occasionally respond, sometimes 
agreeing with him and sometimes 
not. In 1956 he even wrote a letter 
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to Senator Wayne Morse that was 
later entered into the Congressional 
Record. By now he was in his eighties, 
and the writing seems to have ended. 

Time and age were catching up 
to Captain Peter J. Hansen. On 
January 19, 1961, he passed away at the 
Hazelwood Convalescent Hospital 
in Portland, after a most remarkable 


life. a 
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Special Thanks to, Peter S. Hansen, 
Beaverton, Oregon; Vicki Peterson, 
Mullumbimby, NSW, Australia; and 
Lynne (Peterson) Moore, Australia. 
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THE TOWNSITE OF LEWISVILLE 
IN 1895 


By A.L. Erickson 


T was in 1895 that my father, 

Olof Erickson, moved with his 
wife and three boys to the farm at 
the head of tidewater on the Lewis 
and Clark River. Until that time we 
had lived about three miles up the 
river on the Nelson farm. Our new 
home had formerly been a saloon and 
supply headquarters for the Astoria 
and Eastern Railroad which was 
being built on the upper river. The 
river was navigable this far by large 
boats bringing supplies from Astoria; 
from here pack mules were laden for 
the rest of the journey to the railroad 
camps—approximately 8 miles. 

The former owners of our new 
home were Marks and Jorgenson— 
real estate dealers in Portland. They 
saw prospects and envisioned a city 
here in the future. Perhaps their 
rosiest dreams were of speculators 
investing in this city to be, Lewisville. 
Although so far it was comprised of 
only a saloon, a barn and a few slap- 
stick sheds. We boys were deliriously 
happy—so many exciting things to 


do [at our new home]. We hunted 
eggs under the barn and the house. 
The poor hens couldn’t outwit three 
small boys no matter how far under 
the buildings they laid them. 

Our farm became a “halfway 
house” for the logging operations 
on the upper river. Captain Rich 
made triweekly trips from Astoria to 
Stave Bolt Landing with freight and 
supplies for the settlers and camps. 
The landing was about one fourth of 
a mile below our farm. 

The freighters hauling to the camps 
upriver boarded at our place and kept 
their horses in our barn. This was 
a weekly practice, since the loggers 
needed quite a lot of supplies. Men 
going to Astoria walked down to our 
place, stayed overnight, and boarded 
the boat for Astoria. It seemed as if 
our parents were cooking most of the 
time, but even so, they worked the 
farm. Many times some logger would 
stay a couple of days to sober up after 
carousing in Astoria before returning 
to camp. These men were hard drink- 
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IND. 2 BOATS AND A SCOW ON THE WATER. SEVERAL PEOPLE SHOWN. 
ON THE LEWIS AND CLARK, ABOUT 1892. OLAF OLSON ROWING BOAT IN FOREGROUND. Mrs. OLSON 
) RIGHT OF DOOR. ‘STAVE Bott LANDING. ANDREW OLSON IN STERN OF OTHER BOAT.” 
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ing, tobacco chewing characters, but 
they never were hard to please. There 
were always neighbors in, and the 
coffee pot was always on the stove. 
Neighbors down river had to row up 
by boat, and upriver travelers who 
went in to Astoria always stopped to 
report the news. 
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Farmers upriver had only Captain 
Rich to depend on for supplies other 
than what they could raise on the 
farms. There was no way to get to 
Astoria by road until the Youngs Bay 
Bridge was built in 1899. Thus ended 
our farm as a road house for the 
upriver farmers and loggers. 
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A SAGA OF BULLS AND MEN 


By Floyd Clayton Coons 


i leew ARE many bull stories, 
some not so true, but Iam going 
to relate a few that I know to be true. 
All except one involves other men 
I have known, and only one have I 
lived myself. To me, all bulls of the 
bovine breeds are to be respected, and 
even rightfully feared. Many of my 
old time farmer acquaintances didn’t 
see it that way. They thought that a 
one hundred fifty or two hundred 
pound man was every bit the equal 
of a bull, whether it weighed 500 or 
2500 pounds! 


JOHN ALMER 

The first Eastern Oregon farmer I 
ever worked for, John Almer, had a 
one ton plus Holstein. It had a ring in 
the nose, with a ten foot chain drag- 
ging the ground. This was designed to 
slow the bull’s movements, as he had 
to move slowly to avoid stepping on it 
and jerking on the nose. But bovines 
are much smarter than many believe, 
and so the bull simply moved around 
with his head to one side. He could 
move right along, and never touch 
the chain. 

When someone wanted to move 
around the cow pen, the bull would 
paw up the dust or mud, while emit- 
ting a warning rumbling. John was a 
tough minded German, and would 


grab a pitchfork and go after the bull, 
jabbing him in the butt with the sharp 
tines. He was always fortunate that 
the bull didn’t turn on him, in which 
case he could easily have been killed. 
While it could have been otherwise, 
his bluff worked for him. For myself, 
I didn’t hesitate to let everyone know 
that I was too “chicken” to try the 
same. 


My FATHER-IN-LAW LLOYD 

My father-in-law was a big man of 
English heritage, but he also knew 
that he was tougher and meaner than 
any bull that ever lived. I think some 
of his brains may have baked too long 
in the Idaho desert sun. He had a 
huge Holstein that he had managed 
to intimidate since he got him as a 
yearling. He would chase him around 
with the trusty three tined pitchfork, 
and lady luck ran alongside him. 

He was in the loafing shed one day, 
with the cows contentedly munching 
alfalfa hay from the manger. The bull 
wandered in, and charged Lloyd, 
jamming him under a large wooden 
feed bunk. The only thing that saved 
the tough old farmer was that the 
bull’s head was too broad to further 
get at him. Lloyd managed to crawl 
under the bunk and make his escape 
to safety. He had a couple of broken 
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ribs, bruises and sore spots. He was 
pretty bunged up, but had no life 
threatening injuries. 

Lloyd had a two wheeled stock 
trailer, designed to haul pigs and 
smaller cattle. But he was a stub- 
born old bird [remember the hot 
desert sun], who believed in using 
the resources he had at hand. And so 
about three days later, he backed the 
trailer up to the loafing shed, rigged 
up a come-along to the chain that 
was snapped into the ring in the bull’s 
nose. Then, by himself, he led the bull 
into the trailer, and locked him into 
the stanchion. Without a doubt, if the 
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bull had gone into a rage, he would 
simply have torn the little trailer into 
splinters 

But the old farmer who had spent 
all his days in the parching desert 
sun, simply drove his old pick-up 
truck down the road, twenty three 
miles to the Emmett sale yard. The 
bull and trailer followed him all the 
way without incident. He backed up 
to the receiving gate, and parked. 
The sales yardman stood ready with 
the standard whip used in sale yards 
all over the land. Lloyd told him that 
he probably shouldn’t use it, but the 
guy looked at him with an air that 
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indicated that the bull was in his ju- 
risdiction now, and he was in charge. 
As the bull backed out of the little 
cracker box two-wheeler, the yardman 
cracked his whip on the bull’s butt. 
The old herd sire let out a bellow, ran 
down the alley way, knocking down 
every closed heavy gate from one end 
of the yard to a holding pen. Lloyd 
quickly parked and rushed into the 
sales seating section. 

For those of you who have never 
been in a livestock auction barn, I 
will describe the arrangement. The 
animals are let through a swinging 
gate into an enclosure built with nine 
foot high posts. Heavy cables about 
a foot apart are attached to them, 
providing a secure fence that no wild 
critter can jump over or through. 
Within the enclosure are solid barri- 
ers, behind which the “ring” workers 
can stand for protection from wild 
cattle. And so the animal is run in, 
the auctioneer begins his chatter, and 
after a couple of minutes the animal 
goes out the gate on the other end of 
the ring. The buyers and spectators 
are seated in the bleacher overlooking 
the ring, in a semi-circular manner. 
‘They are obviously protected from any 
animal trying to jump from the ring 
into the bleachers. 

Lloyd had no sooner seated himself 
when the gate opened and the enraged 
bull shot into the ring. He charged at 
the people seated behind the cables, 
and bounced off with each attempt to 
get at them. He stopped and looked 


around, letting out a deafening 
“screech.” Everyone in the bleachers 
scrambled for “higher” ground! The 
ring attendants immediately opened 
the exit gate and the bull bolted out 
of the ring. And then the auctioneer 
began his chatter to a nervously 
laughing crowd of “good ol’ boys.” 

When Lloyd picked up his check, 
he was paid for over twenty-three 
hundred pounds of “pure bull!” The 
sun-baked old farmer just hadn’t 
known that he couldn’t do it, so he 
“gotter done,” and hadn't needed any 
help—and he had avoided a trucking 
bill. Maybe that is just how the west 
was won? 


BroTHER Dick Coons 

I spent my teen years in Eastern 
Oregon, where virtually every small 
and medium sized farm family 
milked cows as a vital part of their 
farm income. Artificial insemination 
was in its infancy, and so nearly all 
the farmers kept a herd bull with his 
milk cows. Probably the majority of 
dairy cattle kept were the black and 
white Holsteins. They are large cattle 
that produce large quantities of milk, 
although of a lower butter fat content 
than the other popular breeds, includ- 
ing Jersey and Guernsey. The bulls 
commonly grew to over a ton. All 
the milk breeds of bulls tend to be 
dangerous, the Jersey likely being the 
least trustworthy. 

My brother Dick farmed in the 
Ontario area, and kept a herd of 
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Holsteins, including the typical herd 
bull. I believe he respected the ability 
of the animal to kill or cripple him, 
and likely took every precaution when 
handling him. However, the bull 
ran with the herd in open irrigated 
pasture. During those years, farmers 
spent a lot of time with an irrigation 
shovel, routing the water from ditches 
on to the ground that produced large 
quantities of green clover and grass. 
His place was a bit hilly, and he was 
irrigating one afternoon, quite a dis- 
tance from the house, barn, fence, or 
other protection from a bull that could 
turn nasty. He was up on a ridge, two 
or three hundred yards from where 
the herd was busy fighting flies on a 
hillside on the opposite side of a small 
ravine. The bull was emitting a low 
rumbling complaint about the flies 
and hot day, as it seemed. Dick was 
engrossed in his monotonous nursing 
of the waterways, and paying little 
attention to anything other than his 
way of making a living. Suddenly, he 
looked up, and the bull was rapidly 
approaching him, with mayhem in 
mind. Dick had no place to escape, 
with the possibility of a rather narrow 
but shallow ditch. It is unlikely that it 
would have afforded him protection 
from being mauled and gored. And 
when all seemed hopeless, out of no 
place there appeared a blue Australian 
shepherd female that belonged to my 
sister and her husband, on a farm 
half mile away. She would lunge at 
the bull, grabbing him by the nose 


and hanging on as the bull spun 
around in circles. When she would 
be shaken loose, she would go at him 
again. With each of her assaults, the 
bull was moved further away from my 
brother. She soon had him far enough 
down the slope so that Dick was able 
to make a hasty retreat back to the 
barn, and safety. 

Apparently the intelligent canine 
had the instinct to know that there 
was a threat in that ominous rum- 
bling, and fortuitously came to his 
defense! 

Had I been Dick, that wonderful 
little shepherd stock dog would have 
eaten steak and cake for the remainder 
of her days! She assuredly saved his 
life, and he lived another forty years. 


Kewplk Z1AK 

I first met “Kewpie” Ziak in the 
late fifties or early sixties. Either his 
dad or mother was a patient in the 
old St. Mary’s Hospital where I ran 
the laboratory. As I was leaving one 
evening, he was just coming into 
the entrance. He was a logger and 
had pulled his cork boots off and 
left them on the front steps, simply 
walking in his heavy woolen stock- 
ings. We spoke, and started a friendly 
conversation. He told me that he lived 
in the Knappa-Brownsmead area, and 
mentioned that he had a little farm, 
which belonged to the family. Kewpie 
was a bachelor, and apparently partied 
and played hard as loggers often do. 

He said they had a white faced bull 
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that had access to the area around the 
house, as is sometimes the case away 
out in the country. Then he told me 
about a time when he came home at 
around six in the morning, after an 
all night outing on the town. He had 
to open a gate to get into the yard, 
so he got out and opened it. When 
he drove into the yard, and got out 
again to close it, he didn’t notice the 
bull until it charged him! He was 
hurled into the air and landed on 
his broad shoulders, skidding across 
the green grass. Then the bull was 
on him with his massive head. There 
was a ring in his nose that Kewpie 
managed to grab. Being a powerful 
man, he managed to hold the bull 
in abeyance, looking right into the 
enraged red eye, while the bull was 
bellowing and blowing snot all over 
the place. Kewpie, lying on his back, 
pushed himself backward and toward 
a fence, leading the bull along all the 
while. When he got to the edge of the 
fence, he suddenly released the nose 
ring and attempted to jump to safety. 
Until he made that move, he did not 
realize that a ligament had been torn 
in his knee, so he was unable to get 
up. The bull came after him again, 
but Kewpie secured a firm grip on 
the ring once more. So with his red 
eye looking into the red bull’s eye, he 
again managed to work himself back 
to the fence. This time he took his 
time, and managed to slide himself 
under it and out of harm’s way. 

All the while Kewpie was telling 


me this story, he was demonstrating 
his every move, sliding on his back 
across the marbled floor of the hospi- 
tal lobby. Kewpie was an expressive 
guy, and put on a real show that sticks 
in my mind to this day. He was a 
well known native of Knappa, and I 
always thought of him as the mayor 
of the little community. In later years, 
he hung out at the Logger restaurant, 
and I would often sit and listen to 
his yarns. When he was talking, he 
had a way of addressing everyone in 
the place. I always said that he was 
“holding court.” I miss him, now that 
he has long been gone. 

At the Logger, I ran into his 
brother Gary a couple of weeks ago, 
and we revived that old story again. 
I had remembered it a lot better than 
Gary, but no one ever accused me 
of forgetting a good bull story! That 
encounter prompted me to reminisce 
and jot down the ones I have stored 
away in the recesses of my mind, 
through the past sixty five years. 


FLoyp’s Own Story 

The last farmer I ever worked for 
was Dick Hunt, near Vale, Oregon. 
He had a large Guernsey bull, which 
he kept ina bull pen most of the time. 
The enclosure was made of ten inch 
thick logs on three sides of the enclo- 
sure. There was a frame-like window 
that the bull reached through to and 
into the feed bunk on the outside. 
The fourth side was standard woven 
wire, with two strands of barbed wire 
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above. Dick would open a gate to let 
a cow in to him, and it was easy to 
remove her without being exposed 
to the bull. 

The back side of the pen bordered 
a field, perhaps ten acres or so. It was 
bordered on one side by an irrigation 
ditch, and an electrified strand of 
barbed wire on the remaining sides. 
It was pasture land as I recall, and I 
was assigned the job of corrugating 
it that spring. It was a horse drawn 
implement, and I worked a black 
horse called Prince, and his gray mate, 
Charlie. The latter bore a scar behind 
his right wither, sustained from a bull 
that had “hooked” him with a horn 
when he was a two year old. He was 
understandably skittish around bulls. 

And so I started the corrugating, 
back and forth across the field. With 
each “round,” I grew closer and closer 
to the pen. As we drew nearer and 
nearer, the bull began to paw and 
bellow, rolling around and kicking 
up dust. I had a lump in my throat, 
but I was supposed to get the field 
corrugated. And then, the bull began 
pushing his head through the fence, 
above the woven wire and below the 
barbed strand. I finally was right on 
the place where he was beginning to 
push his shoulders through the fence. 
I turned the team around and away 
from the fence, and I could see that 
the golden and white monster was 
going to be out any second. For those 
of you who have never operated horse 
drawn equipment, you would not 


understand the precarious spot I was 
in. I could not jump on the machine 
and try to outrun him over rough 
ground. And if I had, the ditch on 
one border and the barbed wire on the 
other two would have caused mea real 
wreck. And so I did the only thing I 
could do, and that was to launch an 
attack! There were large dirt clods on 
the end row, and so I jumped off the 
machine, held the driving lines in 
one hand while I hurled clods in the 
bull’s face as rapidly as I could grab 
them. And thank the good Lord! 
The barrage directed at his eyes and 
forehead caused him to retreat back 
into the pen! When he had moved to 
the other side of it, I jumped on the 
seat and made a hasty departure. I 
didn’t finish the farming in that field 
until the bull had been removed to 
another pen. 

And so that is my personal bull 
story, which happily ended well. If 
he had come on through, the horses, 
machine and a farm hand would have 
had a wreck comparable to something 
that could happen on the freeway. 


Coe THORNBURG 

When Joe Stoneman and I worked 
for Gerald T. Goodfellow for about 
three different seasons, we worked 
at the farm just across the road from 
another farmer, Cole Thornburg. He 
was a bit portly, but his high school 
aged son was almost morbidly obese. 
They were both mild mannered 
people, and the family made their 
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living by mostly putting up hay and 
milking cows. They had a mixed 
herd, with a roan Durham bull. He 
was pretty gentle, and the only time 
he created a problem was when they 
would drive the herd about a quarter 
mile down the road every morning to 
a pasture on the opposite side of the 
road. Occasionally, as bulls sometime 
will, he would successfully attempt 
to block the cows from moving 
along. He would bunt them back up 
the road, one by one. And so it was 
effective in preventing them to move 
along to pasture. 

When this would happen, and we 
witnessed it on numerous occasions, 
Cole would calmly say, “Elvin, get the 
shot gun.” He would go to the front 
porch and bring back the old double 
barreled twelve gauge. Then he would 
hand it to his dad, sitting in the back 
of the old 40 Chevy pick-up, and he 
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would get in the cab. The old truck 
would slowly edge down the road 
until they came to the “obstruction.” 
Cole would stand up, take aim at the 
bull’s butt, followed by a measured 
“Bam—Bam!” The bull would stick 
his tail in the air and go down the 
road at a high old trot. Cole knew 
the right range to do the shooting, 
which burned pretty bad, but caused 
no serious damage. It was real country 
boy entertainment, and we always 
got a huge laugh from the ritual. I 
often wondered how many bird shot 
they found under that tough old hide 
when he finally ended his days at the 
slaughter house. Surely didn’t harm 
the hamburger! 


Arvo SEPPA 
We moved here into the Lewis and 
Clark Valley in June of 1952, just about 
halfa mile from the Seppa dairy. They 
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milked Guernsey cows, and had the 
usual bull running with the herd at 
times. Going to and coming from 
town, we would often see him stand- 
ing under his favorite fly-stomping 
tree. He had a horn that had been 
incompletely removed, which had 
again grown out to a six or eight inch 
stub that grew straight up. We would 
often see him rubbing that horn on 
an overhead branch of the tree. It 
apparently had a sharpening effect, 
which the bull may or may not have 
been aware of. 

A few years passed, and one evening 
I stopped at the dairy to get a gallon 
of milk. I chanced upon Arvo Seppa, 
who was outside doing some chore. 
We engaged in a conversation, which 
eventually drifted to another “bull 
story” by Arvo, which I have never 
forgotten. The aging man was prob- 
ably in his seventies at the time, and 
talked in the very characteristic man- 
ner of a man of Finnish extraction. He 
was quite illustrative and animated 
during his discussion. 

And so he told me about his experi- 
ence with that old Guernsey. Farmers 
are a bold and tough minded people as 
a rule. Arvo was no exception, 

It seems that the bull was mostly 
kept in his pen, and Arvo would 
habitually take a tub of grain into the 
pen, attach the snap on the rope to the 
nose ring, Then he would lead the bull 
out to the cow pen, when she was to be 
serviced. That was his routine system, 
and the bull had never shown signs 


of aggression. And on this particular 
occasion, as he approached the bull 
he saw no warning signs—not until 
the bull lunged at him, and with an 
upward sweep of that sharpened horn, 
he simultaneously opened a gash from 
Arvo’s knee to his hip joint while 
throwing him in the air! As the bull 
passed over him, the fast thinking 
old farmer grabbed him by the tail 
and hung on for dear life. The bull 
ran in ever widening circles while 
Arvo clung tightly to his only means 
of staying alive. With each circle, 
the duo grew closer and closer to a 
huge watering tank. The old man in 
tow had to have been a keen thinker 
under extreme pressure as he was able 
to time things just right. At a precise 
second, he turned loose of the tail, 
and jumped into the tank of water. 
The maddened bull was bellowing in 
rage, and attempted to blow all the 
water out of the tank, in order to get 
at the escapee! 

Other dairy workers heard the 
commotion, and came to the rescue. 
I don’t know how they managed to 
subdue the bull, but Arvo was safe, 
although seemingly needing some 
medical attention. But the resourceful 
man of old world vintage explained to 
me how, after the bleeding had been 
stopped, he wrapped the thigh in 
fresh honey comb. After a period of 
treatment with nature’s miracle, the 
wound healed very nicely. 

Now, how could anyone possibly 
ever forget a bull story such as that— 
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even after fifty years? 

Oh yeah, and that old bull weighed 
well over a ton when he was hauled 
away—a loser to a tough and crafty 
old Finn! 


I recently spoke with Arvo’s son 
Mike about this story. He told me of 
a couple more incidents that occurred 
on that dairy. Arvo’s Dad had been 
“hooked” in the abdomen by a Jersey 
bull, years before. The horn did not 
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penetrate into the intestines, but was 
a serious wound. His wife, Mike’s 
grandmother, nursed him back to 
health at home, with nothing more 
than “home remedies,” a testament 
to the resilience of common people 
from yesteryear. 

In addition, he told me that when 
he was a small boy, they kept their 
large Guernsey bull in a small pasture, 
adjacent to the house. The bull had 
a ring in his nose, with a long chain 
connected to a heavy iron wheel. He 
could drag it with difficulty, but could 
not move swiftly. One day Mike was 
playing in the yard. The bull had 
managed to jerk the ring through the 
septum of the nose, and was loose! 
Mrs. Seppa happened to look out the 
kitchen window, and to her horror the 
bull was pawing and bellowing, while 
his nose bled profusely from the dam- 
aged nose. Her strong “mother bear” 
instinct kicked in, and she ran out 
the door, grabbed a length of metal 
pipe that was providentially lying on 
the ground, and chased the bull away 
from where her child was playing. He 
was wearing a pair of his father’s mud 
boots, and could not have run had the 
bull charged him. 

Just another day at the dairy, I 
suppose one could say. & 
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THE BENDER-HUESTATER FAMILIES 


By Charlene Davis Stephens 


To the Clatsop Co. Historical 
Society, 

I was contacted by my nephew Carl 
Thompson that you were interested in 
a few stories of our family that settled 
in Knappa in 1874. It was a good time 
for me to go back in my memory as 
time fades all. 


WAS BORN in Astoria at St. Mary’s 

Hospital in 1932. The Astoria 
Regatta had been discontinued and 
started up again the year I was born, 
as my mother told me the nurse rolled 
her bed to the window so she could 
watch the festivities. 

My father Charles Davis fought 
fires in the Tillamook burn along with 
many others. 

He had a log cabin gas station on 
old Highway 30 but couldn’t make a 
living there so we moved to Portland 
when I was very young—but we 
spent a lot of time at Knappa with my 
maternal grandparents, aunts, uncles 
and cousins on most holidays and 
once a month visits. 

The earliest that I know of my 
family in Knappa was 1874 when my 
great grandfather Jacob Bender and 
his wife Nora Peak-Bender with their 
family of six, my grandmother being 
the oldest, settled there. 

Jacob Bender and some of his 


brothers and sister came by way of 
the Cumberland trail to Oregon. 
Jacob was a scout and went ahead 
of the wagon train scouting Indians 
and because of Indian wars, spent a 
few years in Idaho before reaching 
Knappa. 

My family arrived with very little 
and times were hard. 

Now the stories begin, but I 
thought the background interesting. 

My grandfather James W. Coulter 
(married to Ida La Dora Bender- 
Coulter) was a colorful person to be 
sure. His heritage was Irish-his temper 
was too. 

He was a chef and built two dance 
halls with restaurant, bar and pool 
tables at different times around 
Knappa. One was located on old 
Highway 30 just a short distance from 
where the Logger restaurant and the 
service station — mini market now 
stand. It was called the Columbia 
Pavilion. On the front windows it 
read confectionery—lunch counter. 

On October 19, 1927 it burnt to the 
ground and Grandpa almost lost his 
life in the fire. 

A passerby heard his screams and 
broke a door down and pulled him 
out. This was his second dance hall. 

In 1882 the old picture of Knappa 
does not show Grandpa’s first dance 
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hall called Riverview Hall which was 
also lost to fire. A later picture shows 
Riverview Hall, the large Knappa 
hotel on the slough owned by Jacob 
Bender, the Hufstater store and 
post office, the train depot and the 
little barber shop owned by Sterling 
Hughes— husband of my aunt Echo. 

Ernest Hufstater was married to 
my great aunt Emma Bender. They 
along with her spinster sister Edna 
lived above the store. In later years 
they moved across the railroad tracks 
and up on the hillside over-looking 
the store and slough. 

Uncle Ernest was clearing brush 
around the new house and burn- 
ing it, when the fire got away from 
him. With no fire department back 
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then, the fire took off and burnt 
several homes to the ground. Uncle 
Ernest died in the arms of my cousin 
Howard Hughes of a heart attack 
after being unable to stop the inferno 
of flame. 

Uncle Ernest never learned to 
drive but he did buy an old car which 
Howard learned to drive and they 
delivered groceries from the store. 

I have small pictures taken in front 
of the store of young men in baseball 
uniforms and also WW soldiers at 
the store. 

Back to Grandpa Coulter. 

After all the trouble with the dance 
halls, he took up farming and bootleg- 
ging during prohibition. 

He and Grandma lived on Abbott 
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Road near what was then the end of 
the road. — The Abbotts lived in the 
last house. 

Grandpa had two cows—Mabel 
and Flower, chickens and a big garden 
which Grandma did a lot of canning 
from. I can still see the pantry full of 
her jars of fruit, veggies, venison and 
salmon. 

Grandpa, to support his income 
(and personal enjoyment) made a still, 
hidden way back on the property. As 
the story goes, he would pay the boys 
in the family to search for empty 
bottles to put his whiskey in. (I’m not 
sure how he sealed it.) 

My cousin Leo Sorensen many 
times made trips with Grandpa out 
to the still to bottle the spirits and 


Grandpa would have a snort with 
each bottle to make sure it was of 
good quality — you can imagine the 
outcome. 

Grandpa finally got caught by 
what he called “The Feds” and had 
to appear before the judge in Astoria 
and was fined a huge amount for 
those days—ss500.00. My Uncle Ed 
Sorensen was a successful logger and 
was the only one in the family that 
had money and paid the fine. 

To this day I remember Grandpa 
saying the judge felt bad fining him 
such a large amount but he needed to 
be taught a lesson. Grandpa told the 
judge not to feel bad that he would 
make that money back and then 
some. He did! 
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Later, when I was a little girl, 
Grandpa sold white horse scotch 
whiskey in bottles that had a tassel 
and a white horse around the neck. He 
would give me the little plastic horse 
to play with. He usually kept one or 
two cases in the stairwell of the house. 

One day when I was staying with 
them, the “Feds” came again and 
Grandma sent me upstairs and told 
me to be real quiet and not come 
down. I must have been upstairs at 
least two hours and could hear them 
questioning Grandpa. (I had to go to 
the outhouse real bad but managed to 
stay quiet.) They left and never found 
anything. I understood Grandpa had 
the bottles hid in the garden. 

When I was six years old, Grandma 
decided to treat me to the first show- 
ing of “Gone With the Wind” in 
Astoria. We walked down to Highway 
30, got the bus. I thought the show 
went on forever, I was too young to 
understand it. 

On the way back home, walking 
along Abbot Road, we could hear 
moaning coming from where the old 
Bagby burn was where Grandpa put 
his cows to pasture. It was Grandpa 
down in the blackberries. He had 
gotten into the whiskey and then went 


to milk the cows and one of them 
kicked him and he ended up in the 
blackberries. 

There were wonderful family 
times at Christmas with good food 
and Grandma’s venison mincemeat 
pies. The 4th of July was always a big 
celebration at Knappa with everyone 
all dressed up in their finery. Mom 
said there was always fresh fried 
chicken and potato salad. Ice cream 
was brought in from Astoria. They 
must have had a way of packing it. 

‘They were a wonderful, interesting 
family with not much in the way of 
wealth but close family ties. They are 
all buried at the Pioneer Cemetery — 
Some with gravestones in place and 
other markers long gone. I believe the 
cemetery was once called the Rose 
Cemetery and the plots and a lot of 
information was lost in a fire. 

I have my resting place there and I 
will be glad to someday meet all those 
that I only knew through stories. 

I know this is long so just take what 
you want from this. Family stories and 
secrets go on and on and they are so 
interesting it’s hard to know when 
enough is enough. 

Enough now. 
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SNIHdILY SIAVG INATYVHD AO ASALANOD ADVANI 





THE HuFsTATER STORE AT KNAppA. UNIDENTIFIED WOMAN BEHIND THE COUNTER 
ABOVE, AND EMMA AND ERNEST HUEFSTATER BEHIND THE COUNTER IN THE PHOTO 
BELOW. THE OTHER MAN IS UNIDENTIFIED. 


SNIHdILG SIAVG INATYVHD AO ASALANOD AOVWT 
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“SAV ASOHL NI GAUNINDAY SVA LVHL YOAVT GNVH AO LNOOWVY AHL ONILVULSATIL 
‘MOTION AVOU MAAN AHL JO NOILONULSNOO FHL AOHS SOLOH J ‘Gada4aN SVA GvOu YACIA V ‘SHaTIAOWO.LNV JO ASN ONISVAUONI UAAT 
FHL HLIA ‘GIGI Ag ‘GaLONULSNOO NAHL SVAN “AGIA Ladd ANIN ‘dvOu/axIa NOLLVNIGWOO VY ‘GaNIvud ad OL GVH ANV LAA SVM AGNVT 
HHL ACIS HLNOS AHL NC ‘AOCINT AHL OL AAVW AYAAM SANA HLOG LV SGVOU HOVOUddY ‘AVE AHL JO UALVA AAAO LVO AG AANUNOL AHL 
aAVW OL ONIAVH LOOHLIA SLAAAVW VIAOLSY AHL OL JONGOUd YAHLO ANV AUNIVC VAHL ANVIL OL VAUV LVHL NI SUAWUVA AOA ATAISSOd 


LI DNINWW AVA KINO FHL ONILVNIWITA LING SVM VINOLSY HLIA VIUV VUVID ANY SIAT] FHL ONLLOANNOO FOAIU LSULA THL 66T NJ 
aDalug AVG SONNOX GIO AHL AO HLNOG NOLLONULSNOT) AVOY/TMIG 





“HLNOS AHL OL SNOLLOANNOO SONIGTING 
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A Query From A READER 


Do you recognize this ship stuck in the sand about 1925? Mary Cornell of 
Seaside brought in this photo of her relatives to see if anyone could identify 
it. Shown are Ethel and Toivo Hill with their daughter Margaret and baby 
Everett Hill and on the right Arvid and Jennie Olson. Mary’s phone number 


is 503-738-5793. 
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Become a member of the 


Crarsop County Historica. Society 
Your membership entitles you to: 





Call us today at 503-325-2203 


MAdmission to the Flavel House, the Heritage, the 
Oregon Film and the Uppertown Firefighters Museums. 


MSubscription to the quarterly historical journal, Cumtux. 
MThe Clatsop County Historical Society Newsletter. 
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